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THE RAMBLER IN MEXICO. 
BY CHARLES J. LATROBE. 
(Continued from page 210.) 


In recollecting the localities worthy of at- 
tention, in the more immediate vicinity of 
Mexico, which we repeatedly visited, I feel 
quite at a loss which to bring into the greater 
prominence. 

I cannot forget the great interest which 
hangs over the vicinity of Tacuba, and the 
road leading to it: the scene of the disastrous 
flight of Cortez, with his handful of troops 
and allies, on the night of the first of July, 
1520, long known and deplored as La Noche 
Triste. 

It was not unusual among the European 
residents in Mexico, to ride at an early hour 
out to the village of San Cosmo, to an olive 
garden attached to a meson, situated two miles 
from the west gate, and probably on the very 
verge of what was once the lake, and the 
termination of the ancient causeway, on which 
the roused vengeance of the Mexican cost the 
invader half his comrades. Within the bounds 
of the city, and close to the foreign cemetry, 
you are shown the dike over which Alvarado 
made his celebrated leap in his extremity. It 
is now a ditch of about three yards across, 
and is still called the Salto de Alvarado. 

The views along this route towards Cha- 
pultepec on the left, and Guadaloupe on the 
right, are exquisitely beautiful. 

Another hamlet, Apopotla, which you pass 
half a mile before you reach Tacuba, con- 
tains, within the enclosure of its churchyard, 
one of those noble cypresses of the country, 
which you still find scattered here and there, 
of a size which warrants their being consi- 
dered monuments of an age anterior to the 
earliest traditions of the continent. That at 
Apopotla is a mighty wreck, with a bole fifty 
feet in diameter at the height of a man, and 
of much greater girth above. 

The size to which this noble species, the 
cupressus disticha, attains in some parts of 
New Spain, is almost incredible. There is 
one at Atlixco, in the intendancy of Puebla, 
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and the largest known, is to be seen at Mitla, 






aviaries, and thickets of sweet-smelling flowers 


in Oaxaca; which, still in its prime, is no|aad medicinal herbs, have disappeared, and 


less than ninety-two feet round the trunk. 





their shady groves are despoiled of many a 


The largest, in the vicinity of Mexico, are|noble tree; yet there is still a majesty in 


those in the ancient garden, at the foot of 


these shades, all tangled and neglected, and 


Chapultepec, of which the most remarkable | overgrown as they are, which is exciting to 


may be sixty feet in circumference. 

Tacuba lies near the foot of the hills, and 
is at the present day chiefly noted for the 
large and noble church which was erected 
there by Cortez. A little in the rear, the 
ruins of an ancient Mexican pyramid are dis- 
cernible, constructed of regular courses of 
unburnt bricks, six inches in thickness; and, 
hard by, you trace the lines of a Spanish en- 
campment. I do not hazard the opinion, but 
it might appear by the coincidence that this 
was the very position chosen by Cortez for 
his intrenchment, after the retreat just men- 
tioned, and before he commenced his painful 
route towards Otumba. 

Immediately behind Tacuba and San Joa- 








the fancy, and dear to the imagination; and 
no one will enter these thickets, shaded by 
the graceful pepper tree, and linger at the 
foot of those giant cypresses, without recol- 
lecting the strange and sad fate of him who 
was here accustomed to pass his hours of re- 
tirement. 

Of all the royal gardens in the immediate 
vicinity, which were maintained by Monte- 
zuma, this at Chapultepec is the only one 
which retains its original form and destina- 
tion. It girdles the rock, which may be about 
a-mile in circuit, and is truly a delicious lo- 
cality for one who, like myself, is fond of 
shade and quiet. The rock above is now 
crowned by a large and palacious building of 


chim, you reach a range of high grounds, | noble design, erected by the Viceroy Galvez; 
which, like the lower portions of the moun-/|half country seat, half castle; and made to 
tains surrounding the valley, are perfectly | suit either the purposes of war or peace, as 


denuded of the wood which once covered | might happen. 


It is now rapidly falling to 


them, and even of soil. They exhibit no|decay. The view from its platform is un- 
vegetation, but scattered bushes of cactus and | doubtedly one of the most delicious and com- 


schinus, except in the vicinity of the great | 


hacienda Morales, and other farms scattered 
at intervals on the rising ground. From the 
extremity of the Alameda, you may easily 
fall into the causeway to Tacuba, by turning 
to the left; or yet better, to Chapultepec, by 
following the Paseo Nuevo, an open road 
raised a few feet above the level of the sur- 
rounding meadows, and used as a public even- 
ing drive, in rotation with the Paseo de las 
Vigas, at the southeastern extremity of the 
city. But I soon got tired of the stately re- 
creation of the promenade ; and, after a few 
experiments at playing “ l’aimable” among 
its stiff walks and stiffer statues, I constantly 
turned my horse’s head in one or the other 
direction. 

No traveller, ancient or modern, has failed 
to notice the beauty and singularity of posi- 
tion of Chapultepec—the hill of the grasshop- 
per—at three miles distance from the city. 
It is an insulated rock of poryhyry, springing 
up upon what was the margin of the lake, 
and now surrounded on all sides by fields and 
meadows overspread by luxuriant vegetation. 
That it was a favourite place of resort of the 
Aztec monarchs, there is no doubt; and its 
foot is still clothed with an ancient garden in 
which they sought repose and solace from the 
heats of their shadeless city. And though, 
at the present, neglect and ruin are evident 
on every Kand ; and their pleasant palaces are 
all destroyed, their fish ponds and baths broken 


measuring seventy-six feet in circumference ; | down, and scarcely discernibile—though their 








plete among the numberless beautiful points 
of view in the basin of Mexico, partly from 
the isolated position of the hill, and the near 
vicinity of the numberless domes and towers 
of the city, with the aqueducts and causeways, 
and the blue lake beyond—and partly from 
the extreme fertility and loveliness of the re- 
gion stretching from hence along the base of 
the mountains towards the Pedrigal. In this 
direction, the town of Tacubaya, with its 
churches, villas, and the former archiepisco- 
pal palace, is the most conspicuous object. 
The great church there is a large and splen- 
did edifice ; and the palace, even in the state 
of utter decay and neglect which has over- 
taken its courts, galleries, and lovely gardens, 
is well worth visiting. The gardens present 
a sad but beautiful scene, with their tangled 
labyrinths of myrtle, jessamine, and sweet 
pease, and their stained and voiceless foun- 
tains; and the view from them is such as 
none can picture to themselves who have not 
gazed upon it. 

I had a partiality for my early rides in the 
direction which I have just been describing, 
both from the extreme beauty of the views, 
and because they were the most accessible 
from the centre of the city where we had our 
quarters. But as I desire to give you some 


idea of the country on every side, I may men- 
tion that on several occasions I did not fail to 
return upon my steps through the tedious 
length of suburb to the north, and, regaining 
the calzada in that direction, proceed to visit 
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the shrine and rock of the patron saint of| remarkably chill, we saw the snow-line de- 
Mexico, Nuestra Sefiora de Guadaloupe. | scond several thousand feet upon the great 
There are three churches here: that on | volcanoes. 
the rock; the splendid and spacious collegiate} For the remainder of the short period al- 
church, at the foot of the mountain, one of|luded to, the weather was warm, and occa- 
the most costly in New Spain, teeming with | sionally hot; with partial thunder showers, 
massive silver ornaments—and the Capella| during the passage of which the streets of 
del Pozo, a richly decorated chapel covered|the city were deluged by water to that de- 










fare below was one of the most striking | 
ever saw. 











by a dome built over a mineral spring. 

The more ancient church is erected upor. 
the barren rock of Tepeyayac, which forms 
the most southerly spur of a range of high 
mountains, which rise as it were in the very 
midst of the valley of Mexico, and may be 
called insulated, since they are only united to 
the sierra on the west by an inconsiderable 
ridge lying between Guautitlan and Tane- 
pantla. 

I here picked up acquaintance with a dap- 
per little priest, one of the canons of the great 
church, celebrated among the Europeans for 
keeping the best pulque in the whole country, 
a bottle of which he never failed to produce 
on receiving the compliment of a visit. Under 
shadow of his favour, I had several opportuui- 
ties of seeing the shrine and its riches at my 
leisure. Nuestra Sefiora of Guadaloupe, whose 
worship on this rock has succeeded to that of 
the goddess Tonantzin—the Mexican Ceres— 
is the patron saint of the city of Mexico. The 
clumsy imposture to which she owes her ele- 
vation to this dignity is not worth recounting. 
There is only one rival to her dominion in the 
affections of the common people in the valley 
of Mexico, and that is Nuestra Sefiora de los 
Remedios, whose shrine is to be seen in a 
village near the base of the mountains to the 
west of the city. The leperos and poblanitas 
of the city pin their faith, in case of any im- 
pending danger, upon her wonder-working 
image ; and in cases of great emergency—as 
during the prevalence of the cholera, last year 
—she is brought with great pomp into the 
metropolis. On one occasion it was settled 
that she should pass the night in town, as the 
weather was unfriendly, and a suitable lodg- 
ing was provided : but when morning dawned 
she had vanished. The fact was, that nothing 
could keep her away from her own flock at 
Los Remedios, where accordingly she was 
found at dawn in her usual place; covered 
with mud, however, with having walked a 
number of leagues in a dark and rainy night. 
And this miracle is believed! Alas! poor 
human nature ! 

Wherever I go, I carry about me an Eng- 
iishman’s weakness, and am particularly ob- 
servant of climate and weather. This may 
be pardonable in a locality so peculiar as that 
of Mexico, where you are raised far above the 
ordinary region of mists and vapours, into that 
of frost and snow, and yet, from local and ex- 
traordinary causes, enjoy a climate of pecu- 
liar beauty and salubrity. 

The thermometer in the city of Mexico 
very seldom falls to the freezing point, and as 
rarely rises to a degree of oppressive heat ; 
the usual range throughout the year being 
from 50 to 80° of Fahrenheit. 

During our month’s residence, the weather 
was extremely unsettled ; and twice during a 






















































few rainy days, when the temperature was|On going to the elevated balcony, the scene 


gree that the crossings would have been im- 
practicable for fine gentlemen and ladies 
with shoes and stockings, were it not for the 
cargadores and Indians, upon whose backs 
we were taught to mount without scruple, in 
order to save ourselves a wetting. 

As to the rest, we could not be insensible 
to the peculiar rarity and dryness in the at- 
mosphere for which the table land is remark- 
able. The sensation of heat on the skin is 


far greater than the degree of warmth indi-| 


cated by the thermometer would appear to 
warrant, owing to the astonishing degree of 
reflection of the sun’s rays, which is produ- 
ced by the vast and naked spread of the plains, 
the masses of mountains by which they are 
surmounted, and the diminished pressure 
which the rarefied air exerts upon the mois- 
ture given forth by the body. The most vio- 
lent exercise never produces the slightest 
sign of perspiration; at the same time that 
you can ascend no elevation, not even the 
steps of houses, without being sensible of an 
unusual shortness of breath. 

But while I have dipped my pen in my ink- 
stand to allude to natural phenomena, I must 
not forget to mention the earthquakes, from 
which the city is rarely exempt at this season 
of the year. 

I omitted to mention at the close of the 
preceding letter, that when we arrived at our 
last halting place before entering the city, we 
heard that the first earthquake of the season 
had been felt at ten the preceding night ; and 
that more than the usual alarm had been ex- 
cited, on account of the duration, force, and 
the character of the shock. This I am con- 
vinced [ felt at San Meteo, where we slept on 
the night in question ; though it was shrouded 
in the dreaming fancy of finding myself sud- 
denly trotting among broken rocks on the 
back of our fat mule. 

When we arrived at the city we heard that 
another had occurred at six o’clock that very 
morning ; though we, who, at that very time, 
were getting to horse in the court-yard of the 
meson at three leagues distance, had been to- 
tally unconscious of it. These were the first ; 
and glancing over my diary I see notices of 
daily shocks occurring, at different intervals, 
for about ten days after our arrival. 

According to many who had the means of 
making the observations, for several entire 
days the earth was found to exhibit a tremu- 
lous motion, with very short intervals of com- 
plete repose. 

The strongest shock of which I was my- 
self aware, was felt about eleven A. M. onthe 
22d, when I was roused from the perusal of 
a newspaper in the apartments of the Ameri- 
can charge d’affairs, by a sensation of confu- 
sion and giddiness; and, on raising my eyes, 
saw the curtains and candelabras in motion. 





presented by the broad and spacious thorough. 


There was no terror and no con. 
fusion in the street. Each individual of the 
passing multitude, as far as we could see, was 


on his knees—each in the spot where he had 


become sensible of the terrible phenomenon, 
the half-naked Indian beside the veiled dama, 
and the loathsome leper beside the gaudily 
dressed official. The rider kneeled beside 
his horse, and the arriero among his mules ; 
the carriages had halted, and their gay con- 
tents bent in clusters in the centre of the 
pavement. ‘The bustle of the crowded tho- 
roughfare had become hushed, and nothing 
was heard but a lew murmur of pattered 
prayers; while, with a slow, lateral motion 
from north to south, the whole city swung 
like a ship at anchor, for about the space of 
a minute and a half. When the shock was 
over, the multitude rose; and each went 
about his business witha nonchalance which 
proved how the frequent recurrences of this 
phenomenon had nerved the public mind. In 
fact, it is seldom that they are of a violence 
to injure the massive structure of the city ; 
and the alluvial and the elastic soil upon 
which it is based is much in its favour. 

Nevertheless, many of the churches show 
how much repeated shocks have injured them; 
and though the appalling inclination from the 
perpendicular, noticeable in many towers and 
facades, is rather attributable to the badness 
of the foundations, yet during these days 
there was enough to make a brave man pause 
for an instant before passing under certain 
churches—such as the Profesa, for instance, 
which looks as if it would fall upon the slight- 
est provocation. 

Most of these shocks were very trivial, and 
scarcely perceptible. The first I have no- 
ticed was by far the most serious, and con- 
siderably damaged several of the churches 
and the aqueducts. It began with the usual 
lateral swing from east to west, and then sud- 
denly took the perpendicular movement, 
which is always the most dreaded. We found 
ultimately that it was experienced about the 
same time at Guadalaxara, and very severely 
at Vera Cruz and at Acapulco; having thus 
upheaved and agitated the whole continent, 
with its enormous pile of mountains, from sea 
to sea—a fact which may give you an idea of 
the great depth at which the seat of this tre- 
mendous power must be situated. 

There is, however, a caprice in the effects 
produced which it is difficult to explain. The 
same earthquake, which I have thus notieed 
as so sensibly felt at Mexico, was not observ- 
able at Guadatoupe, within a mile of the 
city, while at Tacuba it was yet more severe. 
It was felt neither at Real del Monte, nor at 
Regla, while a hacienda situated between 
those two places was shaken to its foundation. 
It was rumoured that the hot baths situated 
on the Pejion, an isolated mass of lava be- 
tween the city and thé lake, had increased in 
heat since the commencement of the shocks ; 
and, further, that Popocatepetl had shown 
slight signs of combustion; but the most 
careful observation and attention could detect 
nothing of the kind from the terraces of the 
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interest and duty call for the emancipation of 
the slaves; that the institution is both im- 
politic and unjust; that this property, cons 
dered merely as property, with all its inci- 
dents and results, has a negative value, di- 
minishing instead of increasing the wealth of 
the possessor, it appears no great demand on 
our credulity to suppose that those who see 
these things to be so, may be induced to give 
their consent to the abolition of slavery—may 
voluntarily give up this negative property. 

But it is a dangerous subject to meddle 
with. Dangerous to whom? It was danger- 
ous for the apostles to proclaim the doctrines 
of the gospel; it was dangerous in Luther’s 
time to deny the real presence ; it was dan- 
gerous for Gallileo to assert that the earth 
was in motion; and it may be dangerous now 
in some districts ef our country to discuss 
the question of slavery. But the danger in 
all these cases was not in the subject, but 
arose from the temper of the opponents. 
But where is the danger? Will physical 
or moral evil arise from discussing this ques- 
tion ? 

Who are they that see and proclaim this 
danger? We all know that they are the ad- 
vocates of slavery; the masters of slaves— 
Of what then are they afraid? Do they 
fear that they will use their slaves worse 
because some other people are enquiring into 
the nature of their authority? This they 
sometimes try to persuade us. If it is true 
that the slaves are maltreated on that account, 
the case may perhaps find a precedent in the 
conduct of Pharaoh, but we should hardly ex- 
pect the masters themselves to tell us of it. 
Where, I repeat, is the danger? We shall 
probably be told that the indiscreet agitation 
of this question has a tendency to render the 
slaves discontented, and therefore to excite 
rebellion among them. It is not easy to de- 
cide what the remote tendency, in its distant 
ramifications, of the indiscreet agitation of 
any question may possibly be. And I am 
not about to deny that harm may be done by 
the intemperate discussion of this question as 
well as others. Nor will I deny the possi- 
bility of doing harm by the intemperate de- 
fence, any more than by the intemperate rep- 
robation, of slavery. My business, however, 
is not with the rash but the sober examina- 
tion of this question. 

If we then endeavour to draw the attention 
of the people of the north to this subject, and 
to excite a serious enquiry how far they are 
implicated in the ‘support of this system; if 
we invite them to consider what part their 
condition as a portion of this great confede- 
rated republic, a regard to their own interest, 
and the preservation of their institutions, their 
station as a part of the great family of man- 
kind, their duty as professors of the Christian 
religion, require them to take; where is the 
danger of this? If, in looking to the south, we 









































city. Morning after morning I d consequence in regard to morality or religion, 
lass to him, but no perceptible vapour dim-|as well as to wealth, of those different employ- 
med the clear silver outline of his snowy|ments? If it should be supposed that large 
summit. He was at rest, and he may per-| manufacturing establishments are likely to 
haps sleep for ages. collect great numbers of depraved individuals 
=u to single points, and thus deteriorate the mo- 
For “ Tila Priena.” — of = ee ae — —_ 

0 investigate the subject and prove the tru 

CUSERY ATION as Aras wee So. tee falsehood of the magne’ If we 

In the eighth volumeof “The Friend,” a few | should apprehend that the inhabitants of the 
essays were published, as part of a series on| western states are in the practice of pur- 
this momentous subject. Their suspension chasing more foreign goods than is consistent 
was owing to causes not interesting to our) with their interest or ours, are we not at li- 
readers. It is now intended to make an effort berty to express our opinions, and advise them 
for their continuance. As it is possible that | to change their practice? If we suppose the 
some of the present readers of this paper} use of ardent spirits unfavourable to morals, 
may not be in possession of the volume con- | to health, or to prosperity, who will deny our 
taining those essays, I shall briefly state the right to remonstrate against the practice? 
positions assumed, perhaps established by the | And if we areat liberty to examine every other 
writer. subject, whether it relates to theory or prac- 

1. That the principles on which we as-|tice, what has rendered the slavery of man 
sumed our station as an independent nation | too sacred to be discussed ? 
are totally irreconcileable with the main-| But slavery isa delicate subject. Must it 
tenance of slavery. therefore go on from age to age unexamined 

2. That these principles, as far as they con-|and unrebuked? That a practice which has 
cern ourselves, have been adopted by the peo-| been permitted to spread over half the Union, 
ple of these United States, aad that they|and to become incorporated with the habits 
are bound to apply them also to others wher-| and prejudices of a large portion of our peo- 
ever their authority extends. ple, ought to be discussed, when discussed at 

3. That slavery is not the creation of law ;| all, in a calm and serious manner, I readily 
nor the property in human beings, such as is}admit. The subject is too awful in its charac- 
claimed in the slave-holding states, founded | ter to be treated with levity. Those who are 
on law; but on violence and rapine. involved in the system, whether as masters 

4. That where slavery is recognized by |or slaves, are our fellow men, and entitled to 
legisiative enactments, it always appears in| our kindest sympathies. But the very fact of 
the form of an existing institution ; and that|jts extent furnishes an imperious demand for 
the laws merely modify and regulate its inci-| jts sober examination. If it was clearly just 
dents and character. it would have nothing to fear from discussion ; 

5. That no law could be made ina civi-|and if certainly wrong we are not to regard 
lized community, to introduce slavery; and| it with torpid indifference because of its mag- 
its foundation is necessarily laid in darkaess| nitude. The greater the extent, and the 
and barbarism. more rapid the growth of an evil, the more 

6. That the amalgamation of the races is|need to enquire and apply the appropriate 
no part of the plan of emancipation; nor a remedy. 
necessary consequence ; but the natural result} The declaration, that we have no right to 
of slavery ; and likely to proceed more slowly | interfere with their peculiar institutions, seems 
if the coloured race were raised in the scale|to assume that this interference must neces- 
of society than it now does, particularly in| sarily be of an unfriendly character. That 
the slave-holding states. we have no right to interfere in an unkind 

We are sometimes told that we have no| manner with this or any other of their insti- 
slaves in the north; then why discuss the | tutions is acknowledged ; but it does not follow 
subject here !—that the maintenance of sla-|from thence that we must not examine this 
very in the south depends upon themselves, | subject, expose its evils, and remonstrate, with 
and that we have no right to interfere with| the earnestness of honest conviction, against 
their peculiar institutions. its continuance. 

But what do they mean, when they say,| But we have no right to take their property 
we have no right to iaterfere with their pecu-| from them without their consent. Certainly 
liar institutions? If in any particular their|wehave not. But will they agree to general- 
practices or laws happen to differ from ours,|ize the proposition? Will they allow us to 
are we not at liberty to examine and discuss | assert that no man has a right to take or re- 
the question, which are to be preferred? If| tain the property of another without his con- 
their mode of cultivating the earth is differ-|sent? If they will, it may perhaps save 
ent from ours,are we to be restrained from|some discussion. We admit that we ought 
enquiring which is most profitable ; and from | not to deprive the people of the south of their 
proving, if we can, that we are improving | property without their consent, but we may i 
the soil by our mode of cultivation, while they | take the liberty of enquiring whether man is| address the people there as men and brethren ; 
are reducing it to sterility by theirs? If the} or can be the property of man. If we should, | if we endeavour to convince such of them as 
people of the eastern states are forming nu-| upon careful and sober enquiry, arrive at the| will afford us a hearing, that interest and duty 
merous and extensive manufactories, and those | conclusion, that man is not and cannot be| require that the yoke of servitude should be 
of the middle ones depend principally onagri-|the property of man, it will not follow that| broken; that the advocates of emancipation 
culture, are we not at liberty to enquire | we are going to take their slaves from them| are not their enemies, but their friends; that 
what we may reasonably expect to be the | without their consent. If we can show that | sypamthy with their sunk and degraded de- 
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pendents does not, with us, imply antipathy to 
the masters; that our voices, if they could | 
reach the slave class at all, would inculcate! 
the duty of patience and submission, would 
reiterate and enforce the advice which the 
apostle gave to the servants in his day; can 
this possibly excite insurrections? Will the 
slaves be induced to resort to violence, and 
risk the tremendous consequence of a san- 
guinary and doubtful contest with a superior 
force, for the purpose of bursting their 
shackles, because a part of the community 
are soberly employed in filing them off? Cer- 
tainly no credulity can reply in the affirma- 
tive. dt is much more rational to suppose 
that the prospect, though distant and doubt- 
ful, of their peaceful restoration to freedom 
would prevent insurrection. ‘“ The sound of 
your hammer,” says Dr. Franklin, “ at five 
in the morning, or nine at night, will make your 
creditor easy six months longer.” Clearly be- 
cause it furnishes a prospect that the debt will | 
be eventually paid. If we are desirous to pre- 
serve the peace of the slaveholding states, 
without an immediate abolition of slavery, let 
us, or rather let those who reside there, teach 
the coloured race to believe that the people 
of every part of the Union are engaged in a 
serious enquiry into the subject; that the 
people of the north are equally the friends of 


others who trade in this species of merchan- 
dize, who purchase the living bones and sinews 
of men, women, and children, in the districts 
where they are bred, and convey them as 
merchandize ‘o places where they are in 
greater demand. ‘There are again others, 
religiously and honestly disposed, who are 
not quite satisfied with the system prevailing 
at the south, who suspect there is something 
intrinsically wrong in the practice, but who, 
withal, continue to support it, for want of a 
clear perception how the evil is to be reme- 
died. There are still others, who are con- 
vinced that slavery is a moral and political 
evil, but who are ready to suppose that every 
mode which has been suggested for its re- 
moval, would, if adopted, create as much 
misery as it would remove ; and there, doubt- 
less, are others, who maintain the institution 
because their fathers did so before them, and 
because their neighbours do so now, and take 
but little pains to examine its justice or expe- 
diency. Now, as long as enquiry can be sup- 
pressed, if no insurrections arise to disturb 
the slumbers of indolence, things may possibly 
go on in their accustomed manner; slaves 
may be bred and sold, and carried away to 
clear, to cultivate, and to blacken the lands 
from which the poor Indian has been driven 
at the point of the bayonet. But if the sub- 





the bond and the free; that the clearest heads 
and purest hearts among us are devising and 
maturing the means of clearing our land of 
this opprobrium of the Christian name ; let 


ject of slavery is freely discussed, if reason 
and argument are permitted to open the sys- 
tem in all its principles, relations, and conse- 
quences, there is danger that many of the 








them be taught that the professed advocates | sober people of the south may be induced to 
of slavery are merely advancing their argu-|examine the subject more closely. They 
ments to elicit a fuller development of its| may perhaps be convinced that religion does 
evils; that they design, by their apparent not sanction, and expediency does not require 
opposition, to afford the friends of emancipa- | the perpetuation, or even the present tolera- 






























tion a fuller opportunity to foresee and ob- 
viate every objection which credulity san 
imagine, or ingenuity invent, to the consum- 
mation of their wishes; and, finally, to give 
full effect to the belief thus inculcated, make 
these things actually true; and if negroes are 
men actuated by such motives as stimulate 
other men, the inclination to revolt and insur- 
rection will be greatly checked. 

But if instead of this conciliatory course, 
if instead of endeavouring to tranquilize the 
coloured race by the allurements of hope, we 
denounce every effort to improve their condi- 
tion as absurd and fanatical; if the people of 
the north look with silence and complacency 
on the extension of slavery; if we add new 
slaveholding states in rapid succession to our 
confederation ; if the people of the south de- 
clare that the system of slavery is to be per- 
petual, that the subject shall not be even dis- 
cusssed among them, and that no examination 
of its character, or exposure of its evils, shall 
be indulged in any part of the Union; we 
may not perhaps be able to foresee the conse- 
quence, but we can easily discover the ten- 
dency of this course. 

But there is danger in this discussion after 
all. I repeat the question, Danger to whom? 
There is one class of people in the south 
who raise slaves, as we here do calves and 
pigs, for the market. Not, it is true, for the 
same kind of market; each species of produc- 
tion has its appropriate market. There are 





tion of slavery. Results similar to those ex- 
perienced in Lane seminary, may possibly be 
the consequence of its discussion among the 
people of the south, and bring into danger 
| the employments of those who feed and fatten 
'on the trade in the persons of men. It is 
| possible that this discussion may produce a 
general feeling of abhorrence toward the 


| practice of raising children, though their co- 


} 


be sold to the highest bidder; hence, the re- 
| spectability of those who live by the practice 
may be in danger. It is even possible, if the 
light should be allowed to spread upon the 
| subject, that so many of the people of the 
'south may change their views, as to effect a 
total change in the legislation of those states, 
and stop altogether the commerce in slaves. 
| Those who rely on this commerce may there- 
fore justly conclude that their craft is in 
danger. 

| As the arguments of the real friends of 
| humanity are directed, not against the slave- 
holders, but against the institution of slavery 
itself, so the danger to be apprehended from 
the discussion is not to the people, but to the 
system, and to those who identify themselves 
with it so intimately that it cannot fall with- 


out them. E. L. 


} 





—~ SS ee 
Diep, very suddenly, on the evening of the 8th of 
3d month last, in the 79th year of his age, Srernen 
McBaripg, an elder and member of Sandy Spring 
monthly and particular meeting, in Ohio. 


lour may be a little darker than our own, to! 


For “ The Friend.” 
A HINT TO PARENTS. 

I thought the following might perhaps he 
read with interest by many patrons of “ The 
Friend.” ‘ 

“There is perhaps no better method of 
keeping children from running wild in the 
streets, and attaching them to their homes, 
than by permitting them to prepare and ar- 
range cases of minerals, shells, &c., or to fur- 
nish them, when such a thing may be done 
conveniently, with a turning lathe, or carpen- 
ter’s tools, over which they may have entire 
control. In the first mentioned manner, a 
taste for science is cherished, and the young 
mind becomes insensibly attached to the pro- 
secution of the studies with which the speci- 
mens may be connected; in the latter, not 
only is the health promoted, but the mechani- 
cal tastes and ingenuity are made more active. 
Beside, the feeling of proprietorship over their 
little collections, and their machinery and tools, 
begets a sense of independence and reliance 
upon their own powers and resources, con- 
ducive to the best consequences in after life. 
These things also promote habits of reflection 
and reasoning, which, however trifling at the 
moment, strengthen the intellectual faculties, 
and impart a facility in arranging, and a readi- 
ness in systematizing, that enable the facul- 
ties to master abstruse subjects, to” which, 
without such aids, they would be entirely in- 
adequate. 

So much for the positive good effected, than 
which the negative benefits are scarcely less 
important. By having their enjoyments cen- 
tered at home, children are prevented from 
forming promiscuous associations, and con- 
tracting rude, if not vicious habits. To them, 
their apartment filled with apparatus and 
working materials, offers charms that will 
effectually supersede the fondness for bois- 
|terous sport and noisy. pastimes, that, how- 
ever promotive of exercise and health, impart 
a rudeness and offensive boldness of manner, 
totally at variance with the more polished 
and intellectual intercourse of life. Not that 
we like to see children thoughtful and unmoved 
at all times, which would be unnatural as well 
as injurious, but we wish to behold activity of 
mind and body divested of every thing even 
resembling roughness and disregard of whole- 
some restraint.— Baltimore American. 


The Annual Meeting of the Tract Associ- 
ation of Friends, will be held on the evening 
‘of third day the 18th instant, at half past 
seven o’clock, in the Committee room, Arch 
street. Members of both sexes are invited 
to attend, and also Friends generally who 
feel interested in the object of the Associa- 
tion. Joun Carter, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 4th mo. 12th, 1837. 





FRIENDS’ READING ROOMS. 

As many Friends from a distance may feel 
inclined to spend a portion of their leisure 
time at these rooms during the week of the 
Yearly Meeting, the managers have conclu- 
ded to keep them open between the sittings, 
for the accommodation of such of our mem- 
bers as may wish to visit them. 
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For “ The Friend.” 

WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Having for many years been deeply con- 
cerned for the right education and instruction 
of youth, and feeling a strong attachment to 
our own religious Society and its institutions, 
an earnest solicitude has attended my reflec- 
tions on this subject, that in the organization 
and regulation of our schools a proper regard 
should be paid, not only to the requisites of 
spacious and airy apartments, well qualified 
teachers and care-tekers, ample provision of 


making to set apart a few weeks to renew 
their wasted strength, and afford them an op- 
portunity to relieve their wearied minds by a 
change of scene. It will be no subtraction, 
in the majority of instances, from the period 
of a year’s tuition; it being customary for 
pupils to be absent some part of the year on 
visits to their friends. ‘The only difference 
in this respect, will be, that instead of a con- 
tinual interruption, from going and returning, 
there will be two general visiting periods in 
each year; which will relieve the whole 


books, maps, and apparatus, and the various | family, as well as gratify the pupils and their | 


conveniences which tend to the improvement 
and comfort of the pupils, and promote the 
welfare of all, while engaged in this interest- 
ing employment, but likewise, that in the 
apportionment of time to this important ob- 
ject, sufficient intervals should be allowed for 
the relaxation and repose essential to the 
health and energy of instructers and others 
on whom the burden of care especially rests. 
To those who have participated in the labours 
of government and instruction at our boarding 
school at Westtown, it needs no lengthened 
argument to prove the advantages to be de- 
rived to body and mind from occasional and 
stated periods of release. They well know 


friends. 

Lastly, the absence of almost the whole 
family, twice in a year, would afford a conve- 
nient opportunity for house cleaning, which 
could be done much more effectually and| 
thoroughly, and the purification all accom- 
plished without danger to the health of teach- | 
ers or pupils. 

There are several strong reasons in favour | 
of the change spoken of, the discussion of | 
| which are considered out of place in this ar-| 
ticle, but which would be likely to present 
themselves to the minds of those who are 
familiar with the operations of the school. I 
will now leave the further consideration of 





the debilitating and health-destroying effects 


of unremitted exertion and care, who have |in offering what I have here written I have 


this subject to my readers, after saying, that 


assisted in working the machinery of that in-/|no point of my own to carry in this matter, 
stitution, continuing as it has done for a series | and am merely influenced by a desire for the 
of years in unceasing operation. Indeed, there | welfare of the institution, and the good of the | 


are few persons, whose stamina of constitu- rising generation. 


tion is sufficiently unyielding, long to endure 
without injury the corroding effect of unmiti- 
gating toil, such as is inseparable from the 
discharge of the arduous duties of an in- 
structer at Westtown. It was therefore par- 
ticularly gratifying to me some months since 


to learn, that the yearly meeting’s committee | gated by our predecessors claim and receive 


having charge of the school had come to the 
conclusion to recommend a division of the 
year into two periods, with a vacation inter- 
veaing in the spring and autumn. There is 
no doubt in my mind, that, both from the ex- 
perience of this arrangement in those schools 
where it has been adopted, and the peculiar 
circumstances, in some respects, attending the 
school at Westtown, it would be found to 
work well there. 

In the first place, the grand and important 
primary object in view in the establishment of 
the school, “‘a guarded, religious education,” 
would be promoted by the change. Should such 
a division of the year be made, it would afford 
the opportunity to insist on the admission of 
pupils only at the commencement of a session. 
This would be an advantageous arrangement, 
both as offering facilities for classification 
unknown to the old plan of irregular admis- 
sion, and thus add to the means of instruction, 
and as contributing, though indirectly, to the 
influence and supremacy of the rules, and 
thus conduce to the good morals of the pupils, 
and tend to lighten the burdens of the teachers 
and governors. 

Secondly, If it be an object to preserve the 
health and usefulness of qualified and tried 
teachers rather than to supply their broken 
ranks by new recruits of young and inexpe- 
rienced persons, the experiment may be worth 


A. T. F. 


For “The Friend.” | 
THE OBEDIENCE OF FAITH. 
“ Whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 


At this time, when the doctrines promul- 


and that confidence brought them a great re- 
sort of customers, so that they prospered 
greatly in their outward affairs, and verified 
the proverb that honesty is the best policy.” 

Their regularity in their prices and their 
adherence to them are worthy to be particu- 
larly remarked. 

William Edmundson, writing of the diffi- 

culties he passed through, says: “ The keep- 
ing to one price in selling goods, and to the 
first asking without abatement, was a great 
stumbling block to most sorts of people, and 
made them stand at a distance from buying 
for some time, until they saw further into the 
jugtice of the manner thereof.” 
Ne this plainness and fairness in their 
dealing were long characteristic of Friends, 
we have the evidence of Hume, who, in 
his history of England, written more than 
a century after the rise of this Society, 
gives an account of them, abounding with 
misrepresentation and ridicule, and mentions 
this alone with approbation. His expres- 
sion is, “ He [a Quaker] never asked more 
for his wares than the precise sum he was 
determined to accept. ‘This maxim is lauda- 
ble, and continues still to be religiously ob- 
served by that sect.” ‘ 

W. Penn, in his “ Rise and Progress” of 
this people, says: “They were at a word in 
dealing: nor could their customers with 
many words tempt them from it, having more 
regard to truth than custom, to example than 
gain.” 

The following are parts of extracts from 
the epistles of George Fox, given in the 4th 
No. of Friends’ Library. “ At first you 
know that many could not take so much 
money in your trade as to buy bread with— 
all people stood aloof from you, when you 
stood upright and gave them the plain lan- 


| much attention, it will be well for all ever to) guage, and were at a word [in your dealings ;} 
}remember, that faith, to be effectual, must/ but now that through this you are come to 


| work by love, and the heart must be purified 
by it. 


answer that of God in all, they say they will 


Our early Friends lived and walked | trust you before their own people, knowing 


by faith; and their love to God and their fel-| you will not wrong or oppress them. And 


low men, and their purification from the love 
of the world, were manifested by their up- 
| rightness and moderation in the pursuit of 
their temporal business. 

J. Gough, in his “ History of the peopie 


the cry now is, where is there a Quaker of 
such or such a trade? O, therefore, friends, 
who have purchased this through great suffer- 
ings. loose not this great favour which God 
hath given unto you, but answer the witness 


called Quakers,” says, “ At the first indeed | of God in every man which witnesseth your 


people were shy of dealing with them, so| 


that many of this people were reduced to 
difficulty in procuring a living by their call- 


faithfulness, that they may glorify your 
Father on your behalf.” 
“Keep to justice and truth in all your 


ings for a season; but afterwards when they | dealings, and to the form of sound words in 
became better known, manifesting the excel-|the power of the Lord, and in equity, in yea 


lency of that internal religion they professed | 
by the regularity of their moral conduct, and 
their conscientious regard to fidelity in their 
commerce, void of all fraud, deceit and cir- 
cumvention; careful in manufacturing or 
choosing such goods as might be substantial 


and nay in all your dealings, that your lives 


‘and conversations may be in heaven, above 


the earth, that they may preach to all that 
you have to deal with. So may you be asa 
city set on a hill that cannot be hid, and as 





and answer the expectations of the purchas- 
ers, moderate in their profits, sparing in their 
cotmmendations, and punctual in their pay- 
ments, not asking more for their ware than 
the precise sum they were determined to ac- 


' 


lights in the world, that God may in all 
things be glorified.” 

The way to life is by the way of the cross; 
but if we faithfully yield obedience in all 
things to the requirings of truth, and humbly 
seek for the direction of best wisdom, we shall 


cept, taking no advantage of ignorance, the| assuredly be favoured therewith, and shall 


unskilful customer being sure to be treated 
with as_much justice as the most judicious ; 
their tried integrity begat general confidence, 


prove that “ Her ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all her paths are peace ;” and when 
dangers threaten and difficulties surround, 
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we may rest in confidence, that to us “ All 
things shall work together for good.” 
R. 


For “ The Friend.” 
Misery arising from the Malevolent Disposi- 
tions.— Love to God and love to man.— Min- 
istration of Angels, &c. 


I love to read with a pencil in my hand, 
and occasionally mark a striking sentiment, 
by which means it is easy to refer to it ata 
future time. The following passages are 
from “ The Philosophy of a Future State by 
Thomas Dick,” and have been copied be- 
cause they were deemed strikingly interest- 
ing, and well calculated to aid the mind that 
is desirous to look beyond the things that are 
seen to those that are not seen, Eternal in 
the Heavens,—the pages of “The Friend” 
were in my mind asa suitable place for them, 
should the Editor think so. A. M 

In the present world, one of the principal 
sources of misery arises from the malevolent 
dispositions, and immoral conduct of its in- 
habitants. Pride, ambition, malignant pas- 
sions, falsehood, deceit, envy and revenge 
have produced more misery and devastation 
among the human race, than the hurricane, 
the earthquake, and all the other concussions 
of nature. ‘he lust of ambition has covered 
kingdoms with sackcloth and ashes, levelled 
cities and villages to the ground, transformed 
fertile fields into a wilderness, polluted the 
earth with human gore, slaughtered thou- 
sands and millions of human beings, and filled 
the once cheerful abodes of domestic life | 
with the sounds of weeping, lamentation, and 





THE FRIEND. 


rations of the elements of nature in such a 
way as to contribute to the happiness of man. 
His wisdom and intelligence are displayed 
in proportioning and arranging every object 
in the system of nature in such a manner 
that every thing is preserved in order and 
harmony. His goodness extends over all his 
works, and is displayed towards every rank 
of sensitive and intelligent existence. It ap- 
pears in the splendour of the sun, in the ra- 
diance of the moon, in the glories of the starry 
firmament, in the beautiful assemblage of co- 
lours which diversify the face of nature, in 
the plants and flowers which adorn the field 
and garden. The rain and dews that ferti- 
lize the soil, “ in filling the heart of man with 
food and gladness.” 

His mercy and forbearance are exercised 
towards all men, even the most profligate and 
abandoned, in supporting them in existence, 
and loading them with benefits; even when 
they are engaged in acts of rebellion against 
him. He displays his long-suffering for many 
years, towards the thoughtless and prodigal, 
and the violators of his law, to demonstrate 
that he desires not that any should perish, 
but that all should come to repentance.” 

Love to God is, therefore, the most rea- 
sonable and amiable affection, that can glow 
in the human heart, and the spring of every 
virtuous action, and of every pleasing and rap- 
turous emotion. If we are possessed of this 
divine principle, we shall delight in his wor- 
ship, and bow with reverence at his footstool. 
We shall be resigned to his will under every 
providential arrangement, and we shall long 
for that happy world where the glories of 
his nature, and the “kindness of his love” 


wo! Injustice and violence have robbed so- | shall be more illustriously displayed. 


ciety of its rights and privileges; and the 
widow and fatherless of their dearest enjoy- 
ments. Superstition and revenge have immo- 
lated their millions of victims, banished 
peace, and subverted thé order of society. 
The violation of truth in contracts, affirma- 
tions, and promises, has involved nations in 
destruction. Malice, envy, hatred, and simi- 
lar affections, have stirred up strifes and con- 
tentions, which have involved the peace of 
individuals, families, and societies, and embit- 
tered all their enjoyments. 

Supreme love to God, the original source 
of happiness, is the first duty of every ra- 
tional creature, and the most sublime affec- 
tion that can pervade the human mind—it 
glows in the breasts of angels and arch- 
angels—and unites all holy intelligences to 
their Creator, and one to another. And con- 
sequently, it must qualify us for holding a de- 
lightful intercourse with such beings. 


we can take of the character and operations 
of the Deity; and its obligation is deduced 
from the clearest principles of reason, as well 
as from the dictates of Revelation. It is 
founded on every attribute of the Divinity, 
and on every part of his physical and moral 
administration. This omnipotence is every 


moment extended in supporting the frame of 


the universe ; in bringing the alternate suc- 
cession of day and night, winter and summer, 
seed time and harvest, and directing the ope- 


The man who is actuated by Christian 
views and affections, looks with indifference 
and contempt on many of the pursuits of the 
world, his soul aspires after objects more 
congenial to his rational and immortal nature ; 
and in the pursuit of these, and the exercise 
of the virtues which religion inculcates, he 
enjoys a refined pleasure which the smiles of 
the world cannot produce, and which its 
frowns cannot destroy. 

As in the present life there are certain 
mental endowments necessary for securing 
substantial happiness, so, there are certain 
moral qualifications indispensably requisite in 
order to prepare us for relishing the enjoy- 
ments and employments of the life to come. 
The foundation of future felicity must be laid 
in * Repentance towards God, and faith to- 
wards our Lord Jesus Christ.” We must be 
convinced of our sin and depravity as de- 


This|scendants of the first Adam, of the demerit 
holy affection is congenial with every view | 


of our offences, of the spotless purity and 
eternal rectitude of that Being whom we have 
offended, and the danger to which we are ex- 
posed as the violators of his law. We must 
receive with humility and gratitude the salva- 
tion exhibited in the gospel, and “ behold” 
with the eye of faith, “the Lamb of God 
who taketh away the sins of the world.” 


ardent desires to abound in all those “ fruits 
of righteousness. which are to the praise and 
glory of God.” We must “add to our faith 
fortitude and resolution, and to our fortitude 
knowledge, and to knowledge, temperance, 
and to temperance, patience, and to patience, 
godliness and brotherly charity. For if these 
things be in us and abound, they will per- 
mit us to be neither barren nor unfruitful in 
the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ, nor 
in charity to our fellow beings.” 

Love to mankind is also indispensably re- 
quisite to qualify us for participating in the 
joys of heaven. This distinguishing charac- 
teristic of the saints naturally and necessarily 
flows from love to the Supreme Being. As 
the spring flows from the fountain and par- 
takes of its qualities, and as the shadow al- 
ways accompanies the substance, and is pro- 
duced by it, so love to man uniformly accom- 
panies the love of God, and is produced by 
the powerful influence which this governing 
principle exerts over the mind. 

This affection is accordant with the dic- 
tates of reason, and congenial to the best feel- 
ings of the human heart. When we con- 
sider that our fellow-beings derive their ori- 
gin from the same Almighty Being who 
brought us into existence—that they relish 
the same pleasures and enjoyments, possess 
the same feelings, and are subject to the same 
wants and afflictions—that they are journey- 
ing along with us to the tomb, and that our dust 
must soon mingle with theirs ; in short, when 
we consider that the great Father of all, 
without respect of persons, makes the same 
vital air to give play to their lungs, the water 
to cleanse and refresh them—the same rains 
and dews to fructify their fields—the same 
sun to enlighten their day, and the same 
moon to cheer the darkness of their night; 
we must be convinced, that love to all man- 
kind is the law of the Creator, and the most 
rational and amiable affection that can ani- 
mate the heart of man. He who is destitnte 
of this affection is of course unqualified for 
the enjoyment of celestial bliss. 

But our love is not to be confined to our 
brethren of the race of Adam. It must 
take a loftier flight, and comprehend, within 
its expansive grasp, all the holy intelligences 
in the universe; so far as their nature and 
qualities have been made known to us. We 
must love the angelic tribes. They are en- 
dowed with faculties superior to man; they 
dwell in the glorious presence of God, and 
are employed as his ministers, in superin- 
tending the affairs of his government. They 
are adorned with consummate holiness and rec- 
titude, and with *peculiar loveliness of cha- 
racter. Pride and vanity, envy and malice, 
wrath and revenge, never smile in their 
breasts. They glow with an intense and im- 
mortal flame of love to their Creator. On 
all these accounts they demand our esteem 
and affectionate regard. And although they 
are at present placed beyond the reach 
of our beneficence, and we have no opportu- 


We must depend on the aid of the spirit of nity of expressing our benevolent wishes, 


God to enable us to counteract the evil pro- 
pensities of our nature; to renew our souls 


yet we may hereafter be joined to their so- 





ciety, and co-operate with them in their la- 


after the divine image, and to inspire us with | bours of love. 
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The indespensable necessity of love to man- 
kind, and to every class of holy intelligences, 
as a preparation for heaven, will appear when 
we consider, that we shall mingle in their so- 
ciety, and hold intimate fellowship with them 
in the eternal world. For the inhabitants of 
our world who are admitted into heaven, are 
represented in scripture, as joining “The 
General Assembly, and Church of the first 
born—the spirits of just men made perfect, 
and the innumerable company of angels.” 
And hence they are exhibited in the book*of 
Revelation, as joining with one heart and 
one mind in contemplating the Divine opera- 
tions, and celebrating the praises of their 
common Lord. In the society of that bles- 
sed world, love pervades every bosom, it 
reigns for ever triumphant! every exercise 
and intercourse is conducted with affection, 
harmony and peace. 

If, therefore, we would be qualified to asso- 
ciate with those glorious beings, and to parti- 
cipate in their enjoyments, we certainly must 
cultivate the same virtues, and be animated 
by the same dispositions ; otherwise we could 
experience no delight in the society of an- 
gels,and “the spirits of the just made per- 
fect.” “ For what fellowship hath righteousness 
with unrighteousness ? what communion hath 
light with darkness? and what concord hath 
Christ with Belial ?” 

In opposition to those principles which pre- 
dominate in the minds of fallen men, and 
apostate angels, Humility is a distinguish- 
ing characteristic of the sons of God, whether 
on earth or in heaven. We are told that 
“God resisteth the proud, but giveth grace 
to the humble,” that “ even a proud look is an 
abomination in his sight;” while he behold- 
eth with complacency “ the humble and con- 
trite spirit.” Hence, we are exhorted “ to 
clothe ourselves with humility,” and “ to for- 
bear one another in all lowliness and meek- 
ness of mind, and to esteem others better 
than ourselves. 

Humility consists in a just sense of our 
character and condition, both as dependent 
beings and as apostate creatures, accompa- | 
nied with a correspondent train of disposi- 
tions and affections. When we consider our 
condition as creatures, dependent every mo- 
ment on a supreme being “ for life, and 
breath, and all things;” when we reflect on 
our character as guilty and depraved objects 
in the presence of Him “who is of purer 


other pure intelligences. It is poor sinful 
man, alone, who dares to be proud and arro- 
gant. No such affections are ever felt in the | 
breasts of superior beings who have kept their 
first estate. In proportion to the enlarged 
capacity of their minds, and the elevated con- 
ceptions they have attained of the character 
and attributes of their Creator, in a similar 
proportion are they inspired with humility, 
reverence, and lowly adoration. Hence are 
they represented as “covering their faces 
with their wings.” 

In their intercourse with the inhabitants of 
our world, and the offices they perform as 
ministering spirits to the heirs of salvation, 
the same humble and condescending demea- 
nour is displayed. One of the highest order 
of these celestial beings winged his flight, and 
directed his course to a village of Galilee, and 
delivered a message of joy to a poor virgin, 
with the most affectionate and condescending 
congratulation. Another of these benevolent 
beings entered the dungeon in which Peter 
was bound, and knocked off his fetters, and 
addressed him in the language of kindness, 
and delivered him from the hands of his per- 
secutors. When Paul was tossed in a storm, on 
the billows of the Adriatic, a forlorn exile from 
his native land, and a poor, despised prisoner 
on whom many looked with contempt, another 
of these angelic beings “ stood by him,” dur- 
ing the darkness of the night and the war of 
elements, and consoled his mind with the as- 
surance of Divine favour and protection. 

Lazarus was a poor, despised individual, in 
abject poverty, and distress, and dependent on 
charity for subsistence. He lay at the gate 
of a rich man, without friends or attendants, 
“desiring to be fed with the crumbs that fell 
from his table.” His body was covered with 
ulcers, and exposed without covering to the 
open air, “ for the dogs came and licked his 
sores.” What rich man would have conde- 
scended to make a companion of such an ob- 
ject? Or, who even of the common people 
would have desired to receive him into their 
houses, or coveted his friendship? Who would 





attend his funeral? Celestial beings, however, 
view the circumstances and characters of men 
ina very different light from that in which 
they appear to the children of this world. 
Poor and despised as Lazarus was, a choir 
of angels descended from their mansions of 
glory, attended his dying couch, and wafted 





eyes than to behold iniquity,” and on the 
numerous diseases, pains, sorrows, and phy- 
sical evils we are subject to; and when 
we consider the grandeur of that Omnipotent 
Being whose presence pervades every region 
of immensity, and in whose sight “ all the 
inhabitants are as grass-hoppers’”—“ and are 
counted to him less than nothing and vanity ;” 
there is no disposition that appears more con- 
formable to the character and condition of 
man than ‘* lowliness of mind,” and none 
more unreasonable and inconsistent with the 
rank and circumstances in which he is 
placed, than pride, haughtiness, and arro- 
gance. 

The amiable disposition of humility forms 
a peculiar trait in the character of angels and 


his disembodied spirit to the realms of eternal 
bliss. 

The nature of things, the moral constitu- 
tion of the universe, and the happiness of the 


intelligent creation, as well as the decree of 


the Creator, require that a separation between 
the just and unjust, should take place in a 
future state. For it is altogether incom- 
patible with the laws of moral order, that 
pride, hatred, malignity, and revenge, should 
dwell in the same abode with humility, be- 
nevolence, friendship, and love. Or that be- 
ings actuated by principles and affections so 
directly opposite to each other, could engage 
with harmony in the same employments, and 
relish the same pleasures. So that the two 
states of immortality revealed in the Scrip- 


tures, are equally accordant with the dictates 
of reason, and the declaration of our Saviour, 
who has solemnly assured us, that “ the 
wicked shall depart into everlasting punish- 
ment, and the righteous into life eternal.” 


For “The Friend.” 
THE INSTRUCTION OF THE BLIND. 


The success which has attended the efforts 
made of late years to instruct this most un- 
fortunate class of our fellow beings, is pecu- 
liarly gratifying to the philanthropist, and 
offers the highest inducements for persevering 
exertion. ‘The half of a century has not yet 
elapsed since the benevolent Havy, after much 
reflection, established the first institution for 
the instruction of the blind, and demonstrated 
their capacity to acquire knowledge, and to 
render themselves at once respected and in- 
dependent. 

The blind are peculiarly objects of com- 
miseration ; cut off completely from all that 
is most beautiful in nature, and much that is 
most soothing to the senses, they are depend- 
ent upon their fellow men for nearly every 
comfort they enjoy, and for the avoidance of 
every danger that surrounds them. Even 
with all the blessings that fortune and devoted 
friends can bring them, their lot is deplorable ; 
but, with the poor, too often the best feelings 
of our nature become blunted and they then 
live in utter ignorance—not only helpless, but 
degraded, and pass their lives as outcasts or 
beggars. 

Several institutions for teaching the blind 
have existed many years in Great Britain 
and on the continent, but it was not till the 
spring of 1833, that a number of our most 
benevolent citizens associated for the purpose 
of organizing, in this city, a school for the in- 
struction of this unfortunate portion of the 
community, and having secured the services 
of J. R. Friedlander, who was advantageously 
known for his devotion to the subject, they 
shortly after commenced operations upon a 
very limited scale. By the liberality of our 


have accounted it an honour when he died to! citizens who have already contributed more 


than forty thousand dollars to this interesting 
object, and by the grants from the legislature, 
the board of managers of the “ Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Instruction of the Blind” 
have at length been enabled to complete an 
extensive and handsome building, offering 
every convenience for the comfort and in- 
struction of a large number of pupils. The 
objects of this institution are of the deepest 
importance. It is not only to remove the irri- 
tating and degrading sense of helplessness and 
dependence, by enabling them at all times to 
provide for their own support, but it is to 
elevate their moral character, to enlarge 
their minds, to offer sources of rational amuse- 
ment, and to place them, as near as may be, 
upon a level with their more favoured fellow- 
men. The course of instruction, therefore, is 
thorough and systematic, and the advance. 
ment of many of the pupils is such as is 
rarely surpassed by children having all the 
advantages of vision. 

By means of raised letters, aad through the 
sense of touch, they acquire a knowledge of 
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the alphabet, spelling, and reading. They | 
write with facility on slates and on paper. | 


THE FRIEND. 


For “ The Friend.” 
The annexed pieces, from the pen of a well known 


Printing, arithmetic, mental and by tangible | young Friend, have recently met the eye of the under- 


figures, mathematics, grammar, geography, | 


| signed; that on the comet, though rather unseasonable 
in point of time to be offered, is nevertheless interest- 


with the use of maps and globes, &c. are | ing, and will be new to the reader ; they,are therefore 


taught thoroughly. 


| 


will be shortly introduced. Large numbers 
of baskets, mats, brooms, brushes, &c. have 


been made, and the manufacture of shoes, | Mysterious wanderer! stranger from afar! 


mattrasses, knit stockings and gloves, work- | 


ing in beads, plaited work, and a variety of 


Several of the mechanic | forwarded for insertion in “ The Friend,” if thought 
arts have beea taught with success, and others | be suitable for the pages of that journal. 


M. RY 


TO THE COMET. 


What is thy nature, and whence comest thou? 


| Deep mid the sunbeams wilt thou drive thy car— 


And wreath his burning glories round thy brow? 


sewing is carried on with a degree of perfec- | Then speed away beyond the reach of thought, 
tion, incredible to those who have not had | Till we who now behold thee are forgot? 


opportunities of observing the gratifying re-| Long time the world with superstitious dread, 


sults of affectionate and patient instruction. | 


Viewed thee the herald of disease and pain ; 


Music, too, is taught there, but it is not as a| War, pestilence, and famine, then were spread 


simple accomplishment— but as an important 


Beneath thy course, and scattered from thy train ; 


| Thanks to the “ light of science,” now we see 


branch of education, by facilitating the pro-| No cause for terror while admiring thee. 


gress of the blind in their other studies. All | 
the institutions have acknowledged its utility, 
in their courses of instruction. 
hearing is peculiarly acute in this unfortunate | 


class, and their appreciation of melody one of | 





the highest sources of their enjoyments. Music | 


Art thou a world? we cannot think thee one, 


Such changing seasons would all life destroy ; 


The sense of | And well we know thou canst not be a sun, 


To other worlds dispensing light and joy ; 
But doubtless thou ‘rt a link in the grand chain 


| Of systems in creation’s vast domain. 


with them is a substitute for some of our most | Thy form, thy substance, for what end design’d 


favourite and rational recreations; they resort 
to it when released from employment, fatigued 
with study, or when irritated by the vexations 
of life, as we do to a walk or the contempla- 
tion of the beauties of nature, and its effects 
appear so tranquilizing and so pleasing as to) 
prevent regrets for much that is dark to them, 
the“charms of which we are ever ready to 
acknowledge and eager to enjoy. 

Ali the books and maps, and most of the 
instruments and apparatus employed in an 
institution of this character, have to be made 
expressly for the purpose, and a much larger 
number of attendants and teachers is required, 
than even for mute children, so that its ex- 
penses are necessarily much greater than 
might without reflection have been antici- 
pated. To enable it, therefore, to effect the 
greatest amount of good, and to dispense its 
advantages as widely as possible, the sympa- 
thies of the charitable should be enlisted in 
its favour; and to effect this, it is only neces- 
sary to visit the institution on the days ap- 
propriated to the purpose, and see what has 
already been done in a very limited period 
with children of widely different capacities, 
few of whom had ever had any opportunity 
of obtaining information; to see the happy 
faces of those who have been rescued from 
misery and degradation ; to see the Bible put 
in the hands of those who seemed doomed to 
total darkness; to witness their proficiency 
in the arts, and, as a consequence of all these, 
the high tone of moral feeling, and the iutel- 
lectual elevation which cannot fail to result 
from,their instruction. ae 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Visiting Managers for the Month.—-John 
G. Hoskins, No. 60, 


| 
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Celestial beings at one glance can see ; 
Why labours then so hard the human mind 
To scan the secrets of futurity ? 
When death, so soon, will open every eye 
To all the radiant glo:ies of the sky. 
10th mo. 1835. C. 


Thoughts occasioned by reading L. H. Sigourney's 
“ Letters to Young Ladies.” 


Oh ye, for whom this volume is design’d ! 


Ye fair possessors of “ immortal mind !” 

In life’s dark history the brightest page— 
The joy and hope of each succceding age ; 
Will ye not listen—will ye not take heed ? 
When such a sister deigns with you to plead? 


The slippery paths of youth she too has trod, 
And knows the devious windings of the road ; 
Knows some fair flowers a deadly bane conceal, 
While humbler shrubs possess the power to heal ; 
Knows the wild tumults of the youthful breast, 
And points to bowers where you may safely rest. 


With truth and elegance each page is crown’d, 

And with unsparing hand she scatters round 

Bright “gems of thought,” gleaned with unwearied | 
toil 

From many a fruitful, cultivated soil, 

With the fond hope, as in her Maker's sight, 

That she may guide your erring steps aright. 


Wisdom and knowledge, in her work, conspire 
To win the heart, while genius fans the fire, 
And virtue stands in lovely colours drest, 
Seeking admittance to the guileless breast ;— 
Will ye not listen—will ye not take heed? 
When such a writer deigns with you to plead? 
3d mo. 1837. Cc. 





THE FRIEND. 


FOURTH MONTH, 15, 1837. 





The recent action of the house of repre- 
sentatives and senate of Massachusetts, in re- 
gard to the very momentous subjects of the 
right of petition, of the abolition of slavery 


awrence street ; John/and the slave trade in the District of Colum- 


Richardson, No. 76, North Tenth street ;|bia, &c., may justly be deemed an event of 
Thomas Bacon, No. 190, North Front street. deep interest and importance in the estima- 
Superintendents.—J.and Letitia Redmond. | tion of the Christian philanthropist. 


Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201, Arch street. 


Resident Physician.—Dr. Robert R. Porter. | house of representatives, by a vote of 378 to 16. 


“Tne Massacnusetts Resotutions.—The following 
resolutions were recently passed in the Massachusetts 








“Whereas, the house of representatives of the United 
States,.in the month of January, in the year of our 
Lord one thousand eight hundred and thirty-seven, did 
adept a resolution, whereby it was ordered that all pe. 

ions, memorials, resolutions, propositions, ot papers, 
relating in any way, ur to any extent whatever, to the 
subject of slavery, without being either printed or re. 
ferred, should be laid on the table, and that no further 
action whatever should be had thereon; and v. hereas, 
by the resolution aforesaid, which is adopted as a 


"| standing rule of the present house of representatives, 


the petitions of a large number of the people of this 
commonwealth, praying for the removal of # great 
sogial, moral, and political evil, have been slighted 
and contemned: therefore, 

“ Resolved, Tht the resolution above named is an 
assumption of power and authority, at variance with 
the spirit and intent of the constitution of the United 
States, and injurious to the cause of freedom and free 
institutions; that it does violence to the inherent and 
inalienable rights of man; and that it tends essen- 
tially to impair those fundamental! principles of natu- 
ral justice, and natural law, which are antecedent to 
any written constitutions of government, independent 
of them all, and essential to the security uf freedom 
in a state. 

“ Resolved, That our senators and representatives 
in congress, in maintaining and advocating the full 
right of petition, have entitled themselves to the cor- 
dial approbation of the people of this commonwealth. 

“ Resulved, That congress, having exclusive legis- 
lation in the District of Columbia, possesses the right 
to abolish slavery in the said District, and that its 
exercise should only be restrained by a regard to the 
public good.” 

The senate adopted the following resolutions, after 
a long debate,—the first unanimously, and the second 
by only one dissenting vote :— 

“ Resolved, That congress having exclusive legisla- 
tion in the District of Columbia, possesses the right 
to abolish slavery and the slave trade therein; and 
that the early exercise of such right is demanded by 
the enlightened sentiment of the civilized world, by 
the principles of the revolution, and by humanity. 

“ Resolved, That slavery being an admitted moral 
and political evil, whose continuance, wherever it 
exists, is vindicated mainly on the ground of necessi- 
ty, it should be circumscribed within the limits of 
the states where it has been already established ; and 
that no new state should hereafter be admitted into 
the Union, whose constitution of government shall 
sanction or permit the existence of domestic slavery.” 
ne 

Diep, in this city on the 3d inst., Prupence 
Tuomas, in the 82d year of her age. 
at Leamington, Warwickshire, Great Britain, 








| on the 18th of first month last, Joun Prirson, late of 


this city, in the 46th year of his age. His complaint 
was consumption of the lungs, which had been gra- 
dually gaining ground for the last eighteen months. 
He was enabled, through the mercy of Him who died 
for him, to bear his sufferings with great patience, 
often appearing very desirous that his will might be 
brought into entire subjection to the will of his dear 
Redeemer. Not long before the final close, reviving a 
little from a very alarming attack of difficult respira- 
tion, it was observed to him that he seemed better; 
“ Yes,” he replied, “ but I thought I saw the face of 
Jesus, and it was so pleasant I did not want to come 
back again.” Pretty soon after, the difficulty of 
breathing returned with increased violence, and the 
medical man who attended him coming in, he said, 
“ Ah, doctor, it is net to you we are to look in such 
an hour as this, but to the Great Physician of Value.” 
On its being observed to him that he seemed to suffer 
much frum difficulty of respiration, he said, “ Yes, I 
deserve to suffer, and am willing to do so, for what are 
my sufferings compared to the great drops of blood ?” 
Again he said, “ My own works are nothing, and | 
have nothing to trust but the mercies of my dear 
Saviour.” He desired his dear love might be given to 
all his friends, and soon after he quietly and peacefully 
departed, and, we have every reason to believe, has en- 


tered into that rest which is prepared for the people of 
God. 
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